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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



A T a Special Meeting of the Corporation of the College, 
-^^^ held on Thursday, May 20, 1886, the Rev. President 
Porter presented (in accordance with a purpose announced 
in October, 1885) his resignation of the Presidency, to take 
effect at the induction of his successor ; and later in the 
same day the Rev. Timothy D wight, D.D., Professor of 
Sacred Literature in the Theological Department, was 
elected to the Presidential office. 

The Corporation intrusted the arrangements for the 
inauguration to a committee of their own number, with 
the President-elect, who were empowered to avail them- 
selves of such assistance as might prove desirable ; the 
invaluable assistance rendered the committee by Mr. 
Charles H. Farnam, of New Haven, of the class of 1868, 
should be specially acknowledged here. The date selected 
for the ceremony, the day after Commencement, was on 
most accounts a convenient one, insuring from its rela- 
tion to Commencement Day the presence of a large body 
of the graduates ; but it was regretted that Commencement 
exercises at their own Colleges detained many of the 
officers of other institutions who might at a less busy sea- 
son have been present. It was also a subject of regret that 
only a limited number of the undergraduate students were 
still in residence, their duties for the term having ended 
the week before. 



INTRODCCTORY NOTE 

by the Rev. Dr. Wickham, the oldest but one of the surviv- 
ing graduates of the College, and especially interested 
in the present occasion from his connection with the 
former President Dwight as his last amanuensis (in 1816). 
In accordance with invitation those who had joined in 
the procession then repaired to the School of the Fine 
Arts, where the President received their congratulations, 
and a lunch was served. 

The exercises in the church were in accordance with 
the following programme, the music being rendered by 
an academic choir under the direction of Dr. Gustave J. 
Stoeckel. 



ORDER OF EXERCISES 



I. CHORUS :—*^ Gloria in Excelsis Deo," 



Mozart. 



II. PRAYER, by the Rev. President Woolsey. 

III. INDUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 

by President Porter. 

IV. CONGRATULATORY ADDRESS, 

in Latin, by Professor Tracy Peck. 

V. CHORUS :— 

" Domine, salvum fac Pra3sidem nostrum." 

VL INAUGURAL ADDRESS, by President Dwight. 



VII. PSALM LXV, 



York Tu7ie. 



Note. At the opening of the first College building erected in New Haven, in 
1718, the congregation united in singing the first four verses of Psalm LXV, in Stern- 
hold and Hopkins* version, as follows: 



Thy praise alone, O Lord, doth reign 

in Sion Thine own hill : 
Their vows to Thee they do maintain, 

and evermore fulfill. 
For that Thou dost their pray'rs still hear 

and dost thereto agree : 
Thy people all both far and near 

with trust shall come to Thee. 

Our wicked life so far exceeds, 

That we should fall therein : 
But, Lord, forgive our great misdeeds, 

and purge us from our sin. 
The man is blest whom Thou dost chuse 

within Thy courts to dwell : 
Thy house and temple he shall use, 

with pleasures that excell. 



Of Thy great justice hear, O God, 

our health of Thee doth rise : 
The hope of all the earth abroad. 

and the sea-coasts likewise. 
With strength Thou art beset about. 

and compast with Thy pow'r: [stout. 
Thou mak'st the mountains strong and 

to stand in every show'r. 

The swelling seas Thou dost asswage, 

and make their streams full still : 
Thou dost restrain the people's rage, 

and rule them at Thy will. 
The folk that dwell thro'out the earth 

shall dread Thv signs to see : 
Which morn and ev'ning with great mirth 

send praises up to Thee. 



VIII. DOXOLOGY. 



IX. BENEDICTION, by the 

Rev. Joseph D. Wickham, D.D., of the Class of 1815. 



CONGRATULATORY ADDRESS, 



IN LATIN, 



BY 



PROFESSOR TRACY PECK, M.A, 



ORATIO GRATULATORIA 



QUOD mihi praescriptum est, ut tibi officia cum 
honorificentissima turn maxima maximeque 
seria ingressuro collegarum meorum nomine omnium 
gratuler, id libenter atque ex animo facio. 

Primum igitur cordi est mihi coram hoc con- 
ventu celeberrimo dicere nobis et singulis et 
universis gratum optatumque esse quod Senatores 
academici te creaverunt Praesidem nostrum. 
Ouod illi omnes uno ore fecerunt, idem nos 
quoque libentissime fecissemus. Inducimur enim 
in spem certissimam fore ut, tuo ductu auspicioque, 
Academia nostra in vias etiam plures amplioresque 
ingrediatur, atque ut honestae disciplinae omnes — 
praesertim ut indagatio veritatis, et honestatis 
meditatio ususque — apud nos magis magisque 
floreant. 

Illud quoque gratulatione dignum esse videtur 
quod succedis viris illis praeclaris qui, rebus 
academicis praepositi, studia liberalia fructusque 
studiorum honestissimos plurimum promoverunt 
per ipsorum doctrinam, prudentiam, vigilantiam, 
maiestatem. Hoc quidem Collegium inter sua 
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ornamenta sanctissima grate pieque numerat 
nomina laudesque Praesidum. Seri in caelum 
redeant hi duo qui hodie una nobiscum te salutant. 
Gratis animis recordamur quanto opere et quam 
varie consanguinei tui — etiam in magistratu summo 
qui tibi iam delatus est — hoc Collegium illustrav- 
erint auxerintque. Nee est cur quisquam timeat 
ne tu a virtutibus maiorum degeneres ; immo etiam 
nobis persuasum est te adeo dignissimum esse qui 
inter tales cognatos numereris ut te alloqui liceat 
hac sententia : — 



1 Maecenas atavis editp regibus, 

[ O et praesidium et dulce decus meum. 

I 

I Sed multo laetiores te tua ipsius causa consalu- 

tamus. Ex tuis enim dictis et scriptis et factis 
quicunque vult sciat te diu sapienterque cogitavisse 
de plurimis maximisque quaestionibus et ad iuvenes 
educandos conformandosque et ad res academicas 
feliciter administrandas pertinentibus. Praeterea, 
fama optima quam, eximius praeceptor, singularis 
discentium amicus, probatus consiliorum inventor 
effectorque, e duabus huiusce litterarum reipublicae 
quasi provinciis reportavisti, ea inquam fama 
iamdiu fuit felix faustumque quoddam augurium 
hodierni diei. Pro nostra Academia tot et tantas 
res iam fecisti ut certamen tuum tecum futurum 
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sit Itaque sperare licet totum hoc artium scienti- 
arumque domiciliunv tibi tantae curae futurum esse 
ut nemo dubitare possit quin re ipsa — quodcumque 
nomen erit — vera sit Universitas. 

Quid tibi ego dicam de officiis, de laboribus, de 
curis te iam exspectantibus ? Equidem baud dubito 
quin hie dies, qui nobis nihil aliud nisi gaudium 
affert, tibi onera gravissima subituro alicui sit 
sollicitudini. Nee mirum : quis enim nisi ope 
divina nititur, his sufficit officiis ? Nam iuvenes 
non doctrina litterisque solum, sed etiam praeceptis 
vitae morumque atque vivis exemplis sunt ita 
imbuendi dirigendique ut, quasi cursores, lampa- 
dem Lucis et Veritatis ipsi rite accipiant aliisque 
deinceps tradant ; ex disciplinis et veteribus et 
novis eae sunt eligendae consociandaeque quas vel 
ratio vel usus probet sanciatque ; memoria tenen- 
dum est quanta et qualia beneficia hoc Collegium 
iam inde ab initio generi humano contulerit, ne 
quid temere permutetur ; non obliviscendum est 
in qua terra simus nee quo saeculo, ut iustis nos- 
trorum temporum postulatis respondeatur ; ' alma 
mater' — amor ac deliciae tot filiorum — tanta 
pietate est amanda, tanta reverentia est diligenda, 
tanto iudicio est fovenda ut prole virorum in 
annos singulos et maiore et meliore gaudeat. 

Sed verbis exprimi non potest quot et qualia 
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praemia, solacia, gaudia hos aliosque labores bene 
actos semper comitentur, ornent pulcherrime, 
optime compensent. Primus inter pares tu diriges 
consilia pro totius Universitatis salute incremen- 
toque et tibi ipsi et aliis semper ineunda. Tuum 
erit iuvenibus studiosis hue undique confluentibus 
quandam Virtutis imaginem impertire et cum iis 
quasi Genium loci communicare. Quibus gaudiis, 
solaciis, praemiis ut perpetuo perfruaris, ex animo 
amoris ac spei pleno, exopto precorque. Deus ille 
Optimus Maximus sua gratia te adiuvet, te com- 
pleat, te coronet, ut sollemnia hodierna semper et 
ubique comprobentur. 




INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 



BY 



PRESIDENT DWIGHT 



/ 



INAUGURAL ADDRESS 



ON the seventeenth of August, 1 795, the dis- 
tinguished man who was at that time called 
to the Presidency of this College, in his letter of 
acceptance addressed to the members of the Cor- 
poration, wrote these words : — '* Allow me, gentle- 
men, to say that few undertakings in human life 
appear to me to be fraught with more difficulties 
than this on which I am now venturing. It is a 
consolation to me to know that, when faithfully 
pursued, there are not many which are more bene- 
ficial to mankind. The Most High hath been 
pleased in His providence to call me to this employ- 
ment. I feel myself obliged, though not without 
great diffidence, to obey the summons. On His 
direction and blessing I hope I principally depend, 
and next on the effectual support and counsel of 
this body, who are His ministers in this solemn 
concern." By one of those singular movements of 
Divine Providence, which occasionally seem to 
ntake history repeat itself, I find myself to-day sum- 
moned to enter the office to which he was then 
chosen — the progress of two generations in the line 
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of family descent and of ninety-one years in time 
placing the grandson and the bearer of his name 
where, in the course of his life's experience, he was at 
that moment standing. The words which he wrote 
I would make my own at this hour, and would say 
for myself, that, in this work to which I am called, I 
hope I shall principally depend on the Divine direc- 
tion and blessing, while in the effectual support and 
counsel of the members of the body which has 
given me my office and of my associates in the 
Faculties, I have the confidence which comes from 
common views or from life-long friendship. 

The difficulties to which the writer of the quoted 
words makes allusion were doubtless those connected 
with the turning-point in the history of the College 
at which he saw that his official life was to begin. 
The institution was drawing near to the end of the 
first hundred years of its existence, as the eighteenth 
century was opening towards the new ideas and 
promise of the nineteenth. The Collegiate School 
which had satisfied the demands and almost, as it 
seemed, the possibilities of the past, must now 
begin a larger life and be ready for a growth of 
which the early fathers had not dreamed. New 
plans were to be formed, new fields of investigation 
to be entered, new instruction to be provided. The 
School was to become in a truer and higher sense a 
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College ; the College was even to make its first 
movement in that line of progress which should, in 
the course of time, change it into a place for uni- 
versal learning. It was a day of comparatively 
small things for the present, but it called for a wide- 
reaching outlook upon the future. Where were 
the men and the means, the buildings and the 
various instrumentalities of every sort to be secured, 
that the requirements of the rapidly approaching 
future should be successfully met ? We cannot 
wonder that the man who was called to undertake 
the work was impressed with the difficulties attend- 
ing it, or that he felt that its importance to the 
country, or even the world, would be a continual 
inspiration in his efforts and labors. 

The ending of another hundred years now draws 
near, and, as the nineteenth century begins to open 
towards the twentieth, we find ourselves at a similar 
turning-point. The Collegiate School, as it might 
be called, was then to be transformed into a Col- 
lege ; now the College is to grow into a University. 
In a peculiar sense, therefore, does history seem to 
my own thought to repeat itself as I am summoned 
at this particular moment to take, in some degree, 
the leadership in the life of Yale College. The 
difficulties and the inspirations cannot fail to rise 
before my mind, as they did before the mind of the 
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one of whom I have spoken ; and, in their union 
and intermingling with each other, they may well 
suggest the few thoughts to which I give utterance 
on this occasion. 

Yale College is to l)e a University. This is, I 
think, what we who belong to it and lov^e it are all 
of us saying to one another to-day. The thought 
itself is the inspiration of the hour. But how is the 
end to be secured, and what are the ideas which this 
University is to rej)rcsent? As we ask these ques- 
tions, it is imi)ortant for us to remember that \vc 
are not planning for or creating a new institution ; 
wx* are beginning a new epoch in the history of one 
which has existed for nearly two centuries. This 
fact necessarily imposes certain limitations upon us. 
It also serves to guide us in our course. The Uni- 
versity which comes into being to-day may be estab- 
lished in accordance with the views of a single indi- 
vidual or the passing ideas of the time. But one 
whose origin is in the distant past must be affected 
in all its growth by its inheritance from other 
generations. The work which we have before us is 
one of development under conditions already, in 
large measure, determined without our intervention, 
and with the use of materials, if we may so speak, 
made ready to our hands. 

There are two great facts connected with the 
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past, which present themselves to our thought and 
must determine our action, as we inquire how the 
end that we are seeking is to be attained. The first 
is, that our University must be built upon the 
foundation of an already existing College. For 
more than a hundred years this College constituted 
the whole institution and had for its plan and pur- 
pose to furnish that general education which might 
prepare its students for whatever work in life they 
should afterwards choose for themselves. It grew 
stronger with the lapse of time and acquired a wide- 
extended reputation, drawing its company of stu- 
dents together from all sections of the country. It 
had become a great institution for the period then 
present when the first of the professional schools 
was established. As a natural consequence, it con- 
tinued to occupy the main thought of those who 
had the general interests here in charge, as well as 
of all who looked to this place as a seat of learning. 
The professional schools, which were all of them 
founded during the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury, were at the beginning small in the number of 
their students and weak in their resources. They 
depended largely on the fame and power of individ- 
ual teachers for their very existence, and were com- 
pelled to live rather on the hope of the future than 
in any realization of the present. The self-sacrifice 
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of the men who gave their lives to their service 
brought them gradually to an honorable position. 
} But by reason of their much later origin and the 

I fact that they were apparently somewhat loosely 

attached to the College, which was steadily increas- 
ing in numbers and fame, they seemed to all to be 
additions to the body, and not co-ordinate parts of 
a common whole. The same thing was true of 



1 
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i the Scientific School, which came into being nearly 

a quarter of a century after the last of the schools 
for professional study. The sagacious minds of 
those who laid the foundations of this school saw 
the importance of meeting the demand which was 
then beginning to be made for instruction in the 
various branches of physical science, and they re- 
solved to provide for the new wants as promptly 
and fully as the possibilities of the case allowed. 
But the first teachers commenced their work almost 
without means, and with little thought that the 
future would be what it has proved to be. Such 
being the order of growth in the institution and 
such the comparative strength of its different de- 
partments, it was a matter of course — we may 
almost say, of necessity — that the old original Col- 
lege should continue, in every sense, to hold the 
preeminent position. 

Within the last thirty years the condition of 
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things has greatly changed. The other depart- 
ments of the institution have gained for themselves 
increasing success and reputation. The young men 
who enthusiastically devoted themselves to the work 
of building them up and making them worthy of 
the name of Yale College, have become men of 
acknowledged rank as scholars, both at home and 
abroad. The resources have been so greatly en- 
larged that permanence has been secured for the 
existence of the departments, though not as yet the 
sufficiency to meet their wants. In the number 
of their students they have multiplied fourfold, so 
that now, although the old College has moved on- 
ward with gratifying success in this regard, these 
departments which arc outside of its limits have 
nearly one-half of the entire Academic body within 
their circle. They have thus, in a true sense, risen 
to an equality with the central College and have 
taken an honorable ])lace by its side. The College, 
however, or Academical Department as we call it, 
has until now, through the influence of past history, 
traditions and other causes, remained in the first 
rank, and attracted to itself the larger share of atten- 
tion and regard. It is not unfitting that it should 
have been so ; but a certain want of unity or co- 
ordination has been the result, which the develop- 
ment of the University must remove. Yet we can- 
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not ill liic immediate future which is now opening 
upon us ignore or set aside the past in this regard, 
any more tlian we ean elsewhere. The develop- 
ment must 1)0 with a full rceognition of this past 
fact. 

I cannot but feci that wc are now at a period in 
our history, and in a condition of things, when this 
work of coordination, with a due regard to what lies 
behind us, can be successfully accomplished. The 
work of instruction in the Academical Department 
which in ])ast periods has fallen to the President, 
and which has called him to be a Professor in that 
Department with numerous added duties, is now 
assigned to aide men occupying permanent chairs. 
He is therefore to be so far released from the obli- 
gations which have hitherto rested upon him, that 
he may have tin^e and strength to meet and work 
with the several Faculties, and may stand in a like 
relation to all the branches of the University. The 
President of this College, in my judgment, is not 
likely to be a mere business agent, giving his atten- 
tion only to its financial and material interests ; and 
he should not be so. He should come into contact 
with the students and should have opportunity to 
e.xert an intellectual and moral influence upon them. 
They should know him as a personal friend and 
should carry away with them from their College 
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life, if possible, loving recollections of what he has 
done for them and the impress of his character on 
their own. He must be a teacher in some way and 
in some measure. But he cannot do everything. 
Fortunately, in the era now beginning, he is to be 
free from some duties, that he may be able to 
assume others which are equally essential. And 
prominent among these is the duty which lies in this 
line of unity and coordination. The honored man 
to whom I have alluded at the beginning of this 
address was, according to the unanimous testimony 
of all who knew him, possessed of a mind awake to 
interest in knowledge of every sort, with varied 
tastes and capacities and abounding intellectual en- 
thusiasm. It was this peculiar constitution of his 
nature, this large-mindedness and large-heartedness, 
which qualified him so remarkably for the special 
work which he had to do for the College at the 
critical epoch in its history when he was called into 
its service. It was this which, in large measure, 
gave him his great success. At that period the 
needed results could be accomplished by one who 
centered the whole daily life of the institution in 
himself and was surrounded by only a few instruct- 
ors, most of whom were serving but for a limited 
time. But now the College has grown too large 
for this to be possible. A man endowed with even 
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the greatest gifts would find himself to-day unable 
to do for six or seven different departments and 
eleven hundred students what he did for the old 
College and its comparatively small company. In 
order, therefore, that the presiding oflicer may send 
his best influence throughout all the parts, it is a 
necessity that he should limit his working in any 
single one. But the great call of the present time 
to him is to send it forth throughout the whole. I 
hope I may be able, in some degree, to respond to 
this call. I should be false to my inheritance, and, 
I trust it may not be unbecoming in me to say, to 
the impulses of my nature, if I should fail to be in 
sympathy with every earnest worker among us in 
any line of learning, however different from my 
own. And so my prayer is that, according to my 
powers, I may be helpful to every one. I may add 
that, in view of the peculiar growth of the College 
of which I have spoken, it is a matter of satis- 
faction to me that, while I enter upon my official 
duties after a long service in another branch of the 
institution, I was at an Q^rlier period engaged in the 
work of instruction in the Academical Department. 
I was thus, for several years, familiar with the details 
of its daily working and knew personally all its 
students. In proportion to the wisdom which may 
be given me, I may hope, therefore, to represent the 
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University idea as connected with that of the 
original College, and perchance to do something 
for the healthful development of the future. 

But no one in Yale College can long and success- 
fully exercise what is sometimes called the ''one 
man power." Happily for the institution and its 
welfare, happily also, in my judgment, for the man 
himself who holds the chief office in it, the Presi- 
dent of the College, though having a certain consti- 
tutional prerogative, is yet dependent on the sympa- 
thy and support of his colleagues. He is a leader 
among brethren, rather than a commander in chief. 
It is, therefore, an encouraging sign of the present 
time, and an inspiration to myself and I think to all, 
that there is a practically unanimous sentiment 
among us in favor of the movement towards that 
unity and coordination of which I have spoken. 

For the effecting of the result with any degree of 
completeness, time must, of course, be. allowed. 
Indeed, for the full realization of all that it will 
bring, the University of the future must itself be 
realized. We are now only at the turning-point, 
and all that we speak of is the movement at this 
point. This movement will. I am sure, be in the 
right direction and will never go backward. It will 
involve the recognition of all degrees conferred 
upon students at their graduation as making them 
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equally sons of this University ; it will call for 
deliberations of the several Faculties or their repre- 
sentatives on matters pertaininjj to the general well- 
being; it will, perhaps, lead lo the closer union of 
different departments in certain lines of instruction, 
where the work of students can be thus combined ; 
it will gradually increase the number of University 
teachers who may have relations to any department ; 
it will, doubtless, demand a very considerable in- 
crease of University funds. But in the history of 
our American Colleges the forming period has not 
yet wholly passed away. It is ours to plan ; it will 
be the part of those who follow us to reap the 
fruits. There is, however, a glory and an inspiration 
at the beginning, if we only plan largely and wisely. 
The growth and progress of the last thirty years 
place us, as I am persuaded, at a new beginning in 
this regard, where such a plan is called for. It 
should have a far outlook upon the future, though it 
may lay hold at first only upon what is just at hand. 
Whatever difficulties it may involve will be over- 
! come sooner or later, for, as it is in the line of the 

University idea, it is in the natural order of develop- 
ment. I take up the burden of my new office 
« 

hopefully, in this respect, for I believe that there is 
a good work to be done and that the promise of the 
coming time is in it. 
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The second great fact which comes to our notice 
as we remember that we are to work upon old 
foundations is, that the Departments which include 
what we commonly call the undergraduate students 
contain at present, and have contained in the past, 
much the largest portion of the membership of the 
institution. In the development of our University, 
therefore, we must recognize this fact. We cannot 
begin from the higher departments and work down- 
ward, but must rather move outward and upward 
from these sections which are preparatory for the 
distinctive and professional studies of a later period. 

The plan of this College, as it has been formed 
and carried out since the peculiar demands of the 
last forty years have necessitated changes in our 
older institutions, has involved two undergraduate 
departments : — one of them making provision for 
that course of study which has been handed down 
from earlier times, with such additions as in this age 
are required to fit any person of liberal education 
for his mature life ; the other furnishing instruction 
along those lines which especially lead to scientific 
research and to practical working in the field of the 
great material interests of the country. These two 
departments have been kept distinct from each 
other, each of them being as far as possible 
equipped for its peculiar work. This arrangement 
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in the organization of our College has diflfered from 
that adopted in many other institutions, but, after 
an experience of more than a generation, it is be- 
lieved that all who are engaged in instruction here 
are in accord in the feeling that it is the wisest and 
most successful provision for meeting the necessities 
of the case. The two departments have moved on 
side by side, and with no collision, for many years. 
We believe that they are to move forward in the 
same way hereafter. The development of the Uni- 
versity, so far as they are concerned, must, as we 
think, recognize this fact. In the growth and in- 
crease of studies, however, which will doubtless be 
witnessed in both of these branches of the institu- 
tion, the (piestion must necessarily arise, whether in 
some respects they may not be arranged so as to 
supplement each other. Wherever this can be done 
without injury to either, it would seem that it must 
be the wisest course to make such an adjustment. 
We are not creating or developing two independent 
institutions, but two separate parts of one. That, 
in some cases, there should be a common use of the 
same building by instructors in the different schools, 
or that the services of a Professor in one school 
should be given for the help of students in another, 
is a thing which may be expected in the immediate 
future. No doubt, there will be limitations in the 
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possibilities of such combination, which will be 
readily understood by all who will attentively con- 
sider the matter. The number of students and the 
very heavy pressure upon the time and thought of 
instructors will give every man abundance of work 
in his own immediate field. But wherever such a 
uniting of labors, or of places for labor, is practica- 
ble, it will manifestly be an economy of force and 
means for the University, and will tend towards 
unity and coordination. 

The existence of these two branches of the Uni- 
versity is, of necessity, closely connected with our 
view respecting the question of optional studies. 
We open two lines of study, which are carefully and 
thoughtfully arranged and which lead to two differ- 
ent bachelor's degrees. They are so marked in 
their difference from each other, that students, at 
the age at which they begin their College education, 
may be supposed to be qualified to make their 
choice between them, or, if in any case they are not 
so, their older friends may form a wise decision in 
view of their observed qualifications and tastes. One 
of these courses excludes the ancient Classics and 
the more special studies in Mental and Moral Phil- 
osophy : the other includes them as essential or 
• fundamental to the plan of the course. In both 
alike a common curriculum of study is required of 
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all in the earlier year or years, while in the later 
years a greater freedom of choice is allowed, yet in 
every case with a movement along some definite and 
prescribed line. This is our theory of College edu- 
cation, and the arrangement which has been provid- 
ed here in order to the realization of it. That in 
every detail of our plan we shall always continue 
precisely as we are to-day, cannot be expected. 
New questions and problems will arise in the future 
as they have arisen in the past. There may be 
changes in the field of learning and science in the 
twentieth century as compared with what we know 
in the nineteenth, which will be as great as those of 
our century in comparison with the one behind us. 
But as there was no complete overturning of our 
plan and system in that former time, but only prog- 
ress in accordance with what had been previously 
dune, so, in the period which is before us, I think 
that Yale College must move forward towards the 
full and perfected growth of what it now is in this 
regard. Our system gives us the advantage of offer- 
ing a general and, as we may say, fundamental 
choice of two kinds of education at the outset. It 
then prepares the student by disciplinary and com- 
mon studies, in either line, until by his age and prog- 
ress he may be fitted to determine his course more 
intelligently. Afterwards,, it secures for him the 
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benefit of that interest and enthusiasm which come 
from freedom of choice when the mind is ready, 
with wisdom, to use such freedom. In that depart- 
ment, especially, whose aim is to give a general 
education and to fit its students for any of the 
higher fields of working in life, for which they may 
make more special preparation in professional or 
other schools, those branches of study which are 
deemed most essential to all are required even in 
the later years, the freedom in the selection of other 
branches having special limitations with regard to 
the time to be devoted to them. Our plan of op- 
tional studies is thus consistent with the plan on 
which our institution has been arranged, and is one, 
as we believe, which, if strictly followed out, may 
best satisfy the necessities of the highest education. 
In the development of our University from these 
two undergraduate sections we come in the most 
direct line to the provisions for graduate students 
who are not preparing themselves for any one of 
the three learned professions. This Graduate sec- 
tion, which naturally draws its students from both 
of the undergraduate parts alike, is attracting espe- 
cial attention at the present time. It is a healthful 
sign of increasing intellectual life in our country, 
and a sign of great promise for the future, that so 
many of our young men are desirous of continuing 
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their studies after the collegiate course of four years 
is ended. The demands made upon us by the 
growing numbers of these young men call for 
earnest consideration, and already provision has 
been made to meet them so far as has been practi- 
cable, and with gratifying success. We believe that 
no friend of Yale College can do it a greater service 
in the way of benefaction at this turning-point in 
our history, than to aid in the more complete en- 
dowment of this part of the institution. We have 
a great company here who may be easily awakened 
to intellectual enthusiasm ; with the present arrange- 
ment of studies in the different undergraduate de- 
partments, they are becoming more and more in- 
clined to press farther and more deeply into the 
different knowledges ; with affection for the place 
acquired by their residence here, they are disposed 
to remain longer in the University. If we are able 
to do for them what they need, the numbers of 
those who will remain will be steadily and rapidly 
enlarged. The progress which has been made with- 
in the past few years with respect to this matter is 
such as to afford a most encouraging prospect for 
the future, provided we can be abundantly furnished 
with what is needful to this most important end. 

In our case, this growth towards the larger idea 
of the University has certainly been a very natural 
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one from the earlier arrangements for undergraduate 
instruction. As we look forward to a more or less 
remote period in the time to come, it seems not im- 
probable that those who follow us may find that this 
graduate department is somewhat overshadowing the 
undergraduate ones, and that the latter have in a con- 
siderable degree lost their present significance. But 
the movement towards this end will necessarily be 
gradual. It will not be effected through any violent 
setting aside or overturning of these lower schools, 
but through a normal progress along the line of the 
historic idea. We are evolving something higher out 
of something lower, as we attempt to carry our Col- 
lege forward to its University life. Our movement 
must be always forward ; but it musr be forward 
out of the past, with a remembrance of the past, and 
under the best influence of the past. I cannot but 
believe that, when the results shall have been fully 
realized, it will be seen that our plan, if not abso- 
lutely the best one that could be conceived, is equally 
good with any other, and that it is the best for us, 
because it develops itself by a growth, not by a series 
of revolutions. In this development of our plan the 
inheritance from the fathers will be ever preserved 
for those who follow in the coming generations, 
and it will be always working with that which 
comes afterwards towards the final completeness. 
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With reference to the three professional schools, 
it may be said that they were the first and natural 
outgrowth of the original plan which the early 
fathers adopted. Accordingly, when the demand 
for more special and thorough teaching in prepara- 
tion for professional work made itself especially 
manifest, near the beginning of the present century, 
the far-seeing mind of the one who had, more than 
any other, the charge of the future interests of the 
College immediately appreciated the importance of 
enlarging and broadening the institution in the 
direction indicated. As the result of his thought 
and suggestion and effort, it is believed, these 
schools all came into existence, though two of them 
were, by reason of the limitations of those times, 
not founded until after his death. They have had 
an interesting history — the one of them with which 
I am personally most familiar, a history so inter- 
esting and so connected with my own inmost life, 
that I could not attempt to tell it publicly. That 
they have been a strength to the whole institution 
is beyond question. That they are essential to the 
University idea will not be doubted. In the coordi- 
nating and unifying era upon which we are now to 
enter, they will more completely assume their right- 
ful position around the common center than they 
did in former times, and will have, no doubt, more 
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fully the thoughtful care of the guardians of the 
general interests. For that one of them which is 
now most limited in its resources, the Medical 
School, it is earnestly to be hoped that some large- 
minded benefactor may come forward, who shall 
appreciate the greatness of the blessing to our com- 
monwealth which would result from making this 
place a center for medical education. With the 
advantages of the University and the increase of its 
endowments, the school may surpass its former 
prominence and have a most useful and honorable 
future. 

The latest growth of a department in our College, 
the Art School, is one, no doubt, of which the 
fathers in the early time had no thought ; and yet 
there is no one among us, I think, within the circle 
of all our schools, who does not feel that it was a 
legitimate development of the institution which 
they founded. It has connection with the root and 
the trunk as truly as any of the other branches, and 
has its part in the perfection of our plans. The 
work which it has already accomplished for the 
' College is a most important one ; but, for reasons 
connected with the progress of art in our country, 
its greatest work belongs, in a peculiar sense, to the 
time to come. The cultivating and elevating influ- 
ence of its studies must have a continually incrcas- 
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ing power, as students of all other departments 
shall, in the future, appreciate more and more fully 
the value of the privileges which it offers. 

I have spoken thus of these several branches of 
the College, because an allusion to them came 
naturally and necessarily within the line of the idea 
of development which I have* endeavored to present. 
That the Library, which is related to all the depart- 
ments alike, and which was, indeed, the beginning 
of our College, is to be and must be a central thing 
in the growing University, is clear to all. The 
graduates of the College and its friends who are 
interested in sound learning, it is hoped, will let 
their love for it and devotion to its welfare prompt 
them to aid it in this essential part of its life 
by abundant gifts. And as we think of the 
University and its hopes we cannot fail to bear in 
mind what has been effected by the energy and en- 
thusiasm of those who have given their efforts to 
the Peabody Museum and the Observatory. The 
former of these institutions has already added great- 
ly to the fame a'nd honor of the College, a fact 
which is recognized throughout the country ; while 
the work of the latter is moving forward with and 
towards success and increasing usefulness. 

The idea which our College is to represent as it 
grows into a University is thus, as it seems to me, 
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to be the historic idea of this place. The end 
which we have in view is not to be accomplished by 
a sudden and entire breaking away from what has 
been established here, or by imitation of what is 
done by others who may be under conditions and 
influences quite different from our own. Institu- 
tions, like individuals, have a peculiar life, deter- 
mined for them largely by those who give them 
being. With the inheritance of a noble ancestry, it 
is better for them to grow towards perfection in the 
line of their own character and of the past history, 
than to turn to the line of another inheritance, even 
if it has come from an equally honorable source. 
But for myself I am a thorough, hopeful believer 
in the future and would press forward towards it — 
a future of oitr oivn, indeed, but a future which has 
promise and life and blessing in it, the future of 
Yale College as it becomes a University. 

In connection with this historic development 
which thus bears in it the promise of the coming 
era, there are two great ideas of education which have 
here been held to be essential to the College life, 
and which are essential also to the University life, if it 
is to have a vital union with the past. One of these 
has relation to the mind ; the other to the character. 
With a few words with respect to each, I will bring 
the suggestions of the hour to a close. 
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The fundamental idea of our theory of mental 
education is, as I think, that of the superiority of 
man to his uses. Our primal thought has been to 
develop the individual man roundly and fully in 
himself. The service which he does for the world 
is the natural outcome of what he is. Education is 
like Christianity in this regard. Christianity seeks 
first to lead its disciple to be good, and then to do 
good. It aims at the former result because it 
knows that, if this is secured, the latter will surely 
follow. Its great and first object is the individual 
life. Everything else is the outgrowth of this. So 
it is with true education. It does for the mind, 
what religion does for the heart. It builds up and 
builds out the man. The man, when it has accom- 
plished its work within him, can use his knowledge 
and his powers wherever the world may need them, 
and he will do so if the noble impulses of educated 
manhood are in his spirit. It is for this reason that 
we have held to a prescribed and common course 
of study for each of our undergraduate departments 
in the earlier year or years, and in the later years, 
especially in that department which is designed to 
prepare for the more general walks of educated life, 
have limited the freedom of choice within certain 
definite lines which should admit of and lead to a 
large and full education on every side. We believe 
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that it is better that young men should not be disci- 
plined and trained from the beginning for one 
thing only ; that, whatever may be their future 
work, they will be larger and wiser and more useful 
men, if a very broad foundation is laid and if their 
minds are strengthened by the more strictly disci- 
plinary studies and opened to a wide survey of 
knowledge. We believe that it is often more 
healthful for them to have their thoughts and efforts 
turned, not only to that which may excite their 
natural impulses in earlier life, but to things whose 
bearing upon mental well-being may not at first be 
fully understood. One of the gravest evils of our 
national life in the immediate future, as it seems to 
me, is likely to be the one-sidedness of education — 
the fact that men are to have one line of thought 
only, moving within the sphere of their own single 
profession or business, and are to have their idea of 
the mind's life limited to its practical results, and 
not enlarged to the comprehension of what the 
mind is in and for itself. The signs of this coming 
evil are already apparent in our public and popular 
life, and I cannot but think that the subject which 
it suggests is worthy of most serious consideration 
on the part of all whose home and work are in our 
various seats of learning. 

Let me remark also, in passing, that, with the 
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happy and healthful changes in the modes of in- 
struction which have been largely introduced in 
these recent years, the possibilities are greater than 
ever before of awakening enthusiasm in the minds 
of all for any or every branch of learning. The 
living teacher may now come into more immediate 
intellectual contact with the student than he did in 
a former generation, when instruction was much 
more closely confined to the text-book. With the 
opportunity which is at present so freely afforded 
for direct communication from the teacher to the 
pupil and the more pleasant relation which exists 
between them as between an older scholar and a 
younger one in a common field, there is no reason 
why interest should not be excited in the studies of 
a general course, and why the mind should not be 
thus cultivated to its own pleasure and satisfaction, 
while It is at the same time cultivated widely. The 
opposition to the study of the Ancient Classics — so 
far as I have been able to read the essays of recent 
writers on the subject — is in reality an opposition 
to certain unhappy methods of teaching them. No 
man who has learned to read Homer or Demos- 
thenes in any measure as he would read the best 
English or German authors has ever regretted it. 
No one who has even learned, through the knowl- 
edge of the Greek language, to appreciate, in any 
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measure, the poetry or oratory or philosophy of 
Greece has grieved over the hours spent in gaining 
that knowledge. I do not myself believe that any 
such man, to the end of time, will ever have such 
grief or regret, or will be otherwise than thankful 
that his mind was thus lifted above the one work of 
his daily life. The disputes about education which 
have filled the air for the last few years, we may 
well remember, are not yet ended. It will be a 
strange thing in the world's history if, in this regard, 
the permanent future does not find its fountain of 
life in the permanent past 

Closely united with our theory of education for 
the mind is that which has reference to character. 
The men who have carried forward this College 
from its beginning until now have believed that, in 
the making of men, the training of the mind alone 
is not enough. They have labored for the moral, 
as well as the intellectual life. This is eminently 
true of all those who have had the highest distinc- 
tion as teachers and have given the institution its 
widest reputation. In the case of these men, whose 
fame is a part of our rich inheritance, the work 
which they accomplished for science and learning 
was never greater than that which they did for true 
character. As we grow in the future towards the 
realization of the University idea, we must, if we 
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move according to the Yale thought, keep steadily 
on in the same pathway. It is the j)riceless privi- 
lege of a University teacher to help the manly 
youth around him in their souls* living, to make 
them more generous, more truthful, more fit for 
life in this earnest and struggling world, more 
worthy of love and respect. The teacher who 
thinks his work is ended when he has heard his reci- 
tation or given his lecture, has little conception, in 
my judgment, of what his work is. As for myself, 
I may truly say that, if I were not hopeful that the 
young men of these coming years would look back 
in after life upon some blessings for their souls' liv- 
ing derived from their intercourse with me and from 
the friendly relations which existed between us here, 
I would turn aside from the office which opens before 
me at this very hour of its beginning. 

. And the best of all living for the soul is Christian 
living. The gift which the fathers who founded 
Yale College prized above all others, the one which 
they handed down to their descendants of the later 
generations as the most precious of inheritances, 
was the Christian truth. It abides here to-day. I 
believe that I utter the sentiment of almost all the 
living graduates of this College, when I say that we 
mean, so far as in us lies, that it shall abide here as 
the College passes into the University, and through 
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all the future. And that God may enable us to 
carry out this purpose is our earnest prayer, for we 
know that if, at any period in the future, the guard- 
ians and teachers of this home of learning shall 
prove faithless to this most sacred of all trusts — 
though there may, indeed, be something yet remain- 
ing here — it will not be the Yale College upon 
which our deepest love centers and from which our 
inmost and noblest life has been drawn. 
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